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against your opinions, with a constancy that
became me. I knew you chose me to be a pillar
of the State, and not a weathercock on the top
of the edifice/* But that is not at all the view of
a representative's functions taken by the members
of a modern Liberal or Conservative Association.
They do not send him to Parliament to exercise
his independence; they would be particularly
annoyed and irritated if he did; and they scrutinise
his votes with jealous care, in order that they may
take him to task speedily, and with no superfluous
delicacy or reserve, if he shows any dangerous
tendency in that direction.

And the modern M.P. understands the conditions
of his political existence so well that, in point of
fact, he hardly ever does vote against his party on
any party issue, when his own side is in office.
Bare  indeed  are  the recent  cases  in  which   a
Ministry   has   been  beaten  in   a  regular   party
division by the defection of its own  supporters.
One of these, the defeat of the Gladstone Govern-
ment in 1885, on Mr. Childers's Budget Bill, was
partly an accident, if it was not, as many people
thought, produced by the connivance of ministers
themselves,   engaged   in   the   process   known   as
"riding for a fall."   Much the same may be said
of the adverse vote on the supply of ammunition to
the Army, which resulted in the ejection from office
of the* Eosebery Government on June 21, 1895.
The Ministers, if they had chosen to muster their
followers, could the next evening have reversed the
snap vote of censure, taken on a side-issue in a half-
empty House.   But they were conscious that their
position was unsatisfactory, that they had no real